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Abstract 


This paper joins a handful of others in arguing for a more syncretic approach of 
using grounded theory with a rigorous literature review. It distinctively offers 
more ‘sensitized’ version of grounded theory that—in the spirit of Bourdieu and 
Foucault—is sufficiently reflexive so as not to “force the data,” and critically 
engages or problematizes the literature with the results. ‘Sensitized” simply 
means that our minds come to our specific research data informed by the 
literature that speaks broadly about our object of research. “Reflexive” means 
that the approach emphasizes the sources of distortion or bias in both the 
literature and the researcher. To do all of this, sensitized grounded theory entails 
a distinctive and easily applicable three-phase process. This paper outlines this 
method’s process in sufficient detail to encourage use, debate, criticism, 
innovation, and improvement. Finally—as a more pedagogical effort of application 
—this paper shows how sensitized grounded theory was used to produce actual 
peer-reviewed research on a topic of crucial importance. 
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Introduction 


Sensitized grounded theory, as described here, is a synthesis of a streamlined 
version of constructivist grounded theory on the one hand, with a more critical 
and reflexive review of the literature and the data on the other. “Sensitized” 
simply means that our minds come to our specific research data informed by the 


literature that speaks broadly about our object of research. 


Classical proponents of grounded theory like Glaser (1978) cautioned about 
“sensitizing” the data with concepts from the literature (review) as antithetical to 
induction because it results in “forcing” or distorting the data with paradigms 
gleaned from other similar but different phenomena. But, this purist approach to 
the grounded theory method not only led to a split between the classical theorists 
like Glaser and Strauss, it was unrealistic for the researcher who is an expert on a 


topic and is doing new research, as well as the novice researcher whose academic 


or funded work requires a comprehensive literature review. Serious qualitative 
inquiry and even proposals for such inquiry proceed with the salient literature 
fully analyzed. Besides, the literature is constructed from decades of such hard- 
fought research in every part of the social world, and to purposively ignore it in 
our grounded theory analysis of new data produced on part of this world seems 


antithetical to advancing the science or understanding of the phenomenon. 


Additionally, proponents of a more reflexive and constructivist grounded 
theory embrace a realism that views the researchers’ 
own epistemological and cognitive frames, biases, and 
life-experience as factors that sensitize the data anyway 
(e.g., Charmaz, 2000; Mills et al., 2006). In other 
words, we obviously interpret data through highly 


personal paradigms, cognitive schema, or lenses—and 
so every inquiry on an elephant, for instance, will produce new parts of the 
elephant if we use the proverbial analogy with the blind men. 


In this context, this paper joins a handful of others (e.g., Bowen, 2006; El 
Hussein, Kennedy & Oliver, 2017; Hallberg, 2010; McGhee, Marland, & Atkinson, 
2007; Ramalho et. al., 2015) in arguing for a more realist and syncretic approach 
of conducting grounded theory integral with a literature review. “Sensitized” 
grounded theory—as distinctively conceptualized here—builds on this most 
important trend in the evolution or expansion of the grounded theory method by 
streamlining the process and approaching the data and the literature in the spirit 
of Bourdieu’s and Foucault’s more reflexive and critical sociology. This distinctive 
more critical and reflexive approach within the broader grounded theory method 
helps us not to “force the data” into what Foucault would have viewed as 
stultifying or “politically correct” consensus scientific frameworks, which are 
often a function of power in society. All researchers, in Foucault’s (1972, 1980) 
view, are operating within the limits of “the episteme’—the “discursive 
formation,” the “regime of truth,” the commonsense ideology or hegemony of a 
particular period and culture. Bourdieu offered a variant of this critical approach 
in what he called “reflexivity,” or a more “reflexive sociology,” which entails the 


sociologist creating an “epistemological break” to lay bare the social origins of 


the so-called “objective” interpretations of the data, or the world (Bourdieu, 2008, 
p.32). In his other words, this reflexive sociology applies the same 
epistemological concepts to the “knowing subjects” or researchers themselves as 
to the “object” of their research (Bourdieu, 2008, p.11). 


And, as will be shown, this more sensitized version of the basic grounded 
theory method ultimately entails constantly comparing the conceptual framework 
emerging from the data—the answer to our research question—with the 
preliminary framework produced by the literature review on the other, and doing 


so in the spirit of the critical and reflexive sociologies of Foucault and Bourdieu. 


This mode of sensitizing with the literature—yet doing so with the cautions of 
critical and reflexive sociology—is designed to bring synergistic concepts that 
more fully expand the data and our ability to fully conceptualize the phenomena 


of which it speaks— “the elephant” in the analogy above. 


The Three Phases of Sensitized Grounded Theory 


All method is practice; it entails steps or phases. This sensitized version of the 
grounded theory method entails three ordered phases. It is the result of much 
experimentation while mentoring dozens of graduate-level theses, and in 
performing my own rigorous peer-reviewed research on complex social 


phenomena from radical Islamism on the one hand, to Islamophobia on the other: 


Phase 1, sensitizing, helpfully sensitizes the data by systematically—in the 
spirit of grounded theory—analyzing the published literature to glean the 
potential various parts of the answer to our research question in the form of a 
theoretical or conceptual framework. This phase helps in three important specific 
ways. First, it sensitizes our minds with the myriad of concepts gleaned by other 
researchers in related social phenomena in over one hundred years of social 
science; it helps us to know our object as broadly as all of the other scholarly 
researchers have collectively known it. Second, it produces a preliminary and 
more generalized conceptual and analytic framework or hypothesized middle 
range theory into which we can initially organize our analyzed data in Phase 2. 
Third, it expands our lexicon to help our work have “fit” in the science—speaking 


meaningfully with that of the recognized leading subject matter experts on the 


topic. By systematically sensitizing our specific research project to the broader 
literature in this first phase of analysis, we make sure that our research adds 
more value and impact by virtue of making it more relatable, comparable, and 


meaningful across the disciplines. 


Phase 2 of sensitized grounded theory entails reflexive data analysis; it uses a 
more streamlined and reflexive 4-step mode of grounded theory to analyze our 
data to produce a middle range theoretical or conceptual framework that answers 
our research question. The answer in this specific conceptual framework is 
typically complex since it might explain our research object’s diverse causes or 
conditions of emergence, or its multifaceted nature or identity, or how it works, 
or what is its likely trajectory in the coming years. In addition to this typical basic 
middle-range-theory function of the grounded theory method, this second phase 
of the sensitized version entails two important functions and/or distinctions. 
First, it streamlines grounded theory with a 4-step data analysis process that 
organizes the categories/codes produced into the initial conceptual framework 
produced in the preliminary literature review in Phase 1. Second, its rigor and 
ethos help us proceed in a more reflexive sociology that, in the spirit of Bourdieu, 
helps remove both our own bias and the bias of the “legitimate” knowledge about 
our object of inquiry typically reflected in the broader literature and societal 
discourse. This 4-step method ultimately—after the data has been analyzed— 
produces the answer(s) to our specific research question in the form of a middle 


range theory or data-specific conceptual framework. 


Phase 3, also in the spirit of grounded theory, critically compares the middle 
range theory produced in Phase 2 to the preliminary conceptual framework 
produced in Phase 1, to advance the science. Our questions in this final phase 
are: What did we find that is similar to other published related cases and to the 
general class of this phenomena? What did we find that was distinctive, or that 
was different? What accounts for these differences? This final phase also 
distinctively proceeds in the more “critical” ethos of Foucault to problematize the 
consensus of the literature to the degree that our middle range theory departs 
from that consensus. This critical ethos also helps create still further insights into 


the object of inquiry by unveiling the alternative, illegitimate, or politically 


incorrect “truth” about our object of inquiry from the power-knowledge structures 
that tend to distort it. 


With that introduction, we can now elaborate on each of these phases. 
Phase 1: Sensitizing Preliminary Conceptual Framework 


The first phase of sensitized grounded theory, recall, achieves three important 
goals: First, it sensitizes our minds with the myriad of concepts gleaned by other 
researchers in related social phenomena; it helps us to know our object as broadly 
as all the other scholarly researchers have collectively known it. The aim of this 
first phase of comparative analysis is—in the words of well-known grounded 
theory proponents—to ‘stimulate reflection about the data at hand” (Strauss & 
Corbin, 1998, p. 122), or to “provide different ways of knowing the data” (Mills, 
Bonner & Francis, 2006, p. 4). From the preliminary literature review, we gain an 
expanded sense of the natures of the social phenomenon in question—a conflict of 
some kind, a social, political or extremist movement, a rogue regime, a 
geopolitical coalition, etc. The goal is to try gain much more insight into all of the 
possible answers to the research question by analyzing the conclusions from 
published studies of related phenomenon. This first literature review is 
preliminary, because our ensuing grounded theory method in Phase 2 will 
typically suggest new subject matter that will necessarily expand the literature 


that we need to review. 


Second, it produces a preliminary and more generalized conceptual and 
analytic framework or hypothesized middle range theory into which we can 
initially organize our analyzed data in the next phase—that is, where we use 
grounded theory with our specific data. By using a kind of light grounded theory 
to analyze the literature, we create the conceptual categories, chapters sections, 
or bins, into which we can organize our analyzed data. The literature will offer 
various conceptual frameworks that have some weight of consensus to best 
explain our object of inquiry, but we will use these conceptual frameworks only as 
heuristics to both organize the data that emerges from the thing itself, and to 
make sure that we do not overlook any relevant factor that has been shown by 
research to be typically involved in this sort of thing. In other words, our 


preliminary conceptual framework should be syncretic, or cobbled together from 


various ones suggested in the literature, so as not to miss any aspect of our object 
of inquiry. As sociologists of some sort, we already come to our object of inquiry 
with the worldly expectation that every social phenomenon will have nuanced, 
complex specific features and contexts or conditions of emergence that do not fit 
nicely into preconceived theoretical models or have features for which there is no 
parallel anywhere. Inculcated with this reflexive sociological ethos, our analysis of 
the literature in phase one will underscores the complexity of the class of social 


phenomena of which ours is a part. 


Third, it produces a lexicon to help our research “fit” in the science—to help 
our research speak meaningfully to the recognized leading subject matter experts 
on the topic. Without this review, then our categories and even our words or 
signifiers might be unintelligible or confusing—they might be interpreted 
differently by the field that has already incorporated a language for the broader 


phenomena. 


Again, by systematically sensitizing our specific research project to the 
broader literature in this first phase of analysis, we add synergy by expanding it 
with concepts and lexicon developed from a hundred years of social science. In 
this first crucial phase, we almost guarantee that our research will add value by 
making it more relatable, comparable, and meaningful across the disciplines. It 
makes sense: To expand our lens (or lenses) to ‘see” as much as possible in our 
data, and to add conceptually to the world’s body of knowledge for a particular 
social phenomenon, we must first see what other scholars and _ security 
professionals who are working on related social phenomena are seeing, and we 


must use the language that they tend to use. 


Mitigating Concerns for Grounded Theory Purists 


This first phase of this sensitized grounded theory approach is controversial to 
grounded theory purists like the pioneer Barney Glaser who think that the first 
“open” coding phase would help prevent the data from being prejudiced or 
distorted by powerful cognitive frames that dominate the popular and formal 
discourse on the subject (Glaser, 1992, p. 31). The classical thinking in this 


“open” coding phase was that the theoretical categories ultimately must 


“emerge” from the analysis of the collected data without being “forced” into the 
dominant and preconceived disciplinary frameworks. On the surface, this seems 
valid; as reflexive sociologists and analysts, we know that there is always the 
challenge of preventing our data from being corrupted by the presuppositions, 
perceptions, and hypotheses provided in the literature from other similar social 
phenomena—ones that are to a degree like the one that we are analyzing. But, 
well-known dissident grounded theory proponents Strauss and Corbin (1998, p. 
45) took the opposing position; they stated that the literature serves as other 
voices and to ‘stimulate our thinking about properties or dimensions that we can 


then use to examine the data in front of us.” 


Beyond the obvious validity of Strauss and Corbin’s reasoning, there is 
another reason why the classical purist approach is unrealistic: As professionals 
who are well-read and who have added to the literature on a class of security 
issue, we already come to any new and related security issue with some command 
of the literature on that general class of security phenomenon. That is why we 
were hired, or why we (and not someone else) were awarded the research grant. 
For example, if experts on extremism and radicalization embark on primarily 
interview-based research into the causes of future of radicalization of Muslim 
communities in Pakistan, they come to the interview data already knowing the 
specific factors driving religious radicalization in a range of nearby countries, and 
they know the lexicon dominant in this category of the literature. Even younger 
analysts or students in security studies programs working on their thesis will have 
had to do a preliminary literature review as part of their research proposal. So, 
again, it is not realistic to imagine—as the classical grounded theory proponents 
did—that professional researchers today can prevent our knowledge of related 
social phenomena from shaping and expanding our thoughts and insights as we 
analyze and code each bit of data. Also, research convention seems to have 
already persuasively made the case that the greater good is approaching the data 
with the broadest possible conceptual toolkit to help us look for all the possible 


categories of partial answers to our research question. 


Analyzing the literature and developing a preliminary conceptual or analytic 


framework helps us to see gaps or apparent discrepancies in our analysis. For 


instance, suppose that the literature powerfully suggests that two factors typically 
play a primary role in the emergence of a particular social phenomenon. If our 
data analysis in Phase 2 does not corroborate this on the first run through, then 
this “gap” or apparent discrepancy encourages us to go back and examine the 
data again—this time with specifically more scrutiny to determine if and to what 
degree either of these two factors are in fact playing a role—but we just did not 
‘see” them in the first round of analysis. But, if this re-analysis again fails to 
corroborate the literature, then our middle range theory becomes something of an 
outlier or  counternarrative explanation. Such empirically grounded 
counternarratives inevitably advance the science, or our nuanced knowledge of 


the world’s contextually specific phenomena. 


Phase 2: Reflexive Data Analysis and Middle Range Theoretical 


Framework 


Phase 2 entails a more reflexive 4-step mode of analyzing our specific data to 
answer the research question in the form of a middle range _ theoretical 


framework. Four aspects of this are important: 


The 4 Steps of Sensitized Grounded Theory 


With our preliminary analytic or conceptual framework from Phase 1 in hand 
and pre-staged as an outline in our manuscript, we can begin analyzing or 
“coding” the specific data that is designed to answer our research question. 
Coding, in grounded theory parlance, is simply analyzing; we are breaking down 
the data into the meaningful parts as they relate to the research question. We 
said that all such coding in the grounded theory method proceeds systematically, 
bit-by-bit, line-by-line, sentence-by-sentence, image-by-image—again, constantly 
looking for all the many complex, contextualized, and specific parts of the answer 
to our research question. Sensitized grounded theory’s coding and theory- 


building process entails four simple steps: 


In Step 1, we systematically analyze each successive bit of our data until we 
find a (the next) constituent, nuanced, particular part of the answer to our 


research question. Here we want to proceed in an ethos of discovery; we want to 


focus rigorously on each successive bit of data and think critically about what just 
it—and nothing else—is offering in terms of a partial answer to our research 
question. If it offers us part of the answer to the research question, then we 


proceed with it to the next step. 


In Step 2, we then capture in a memo our more critical, reflexive analytical 
insights about that bit of data—how it answers part of the research question. 
Here is where we also reflexively think about (and record in a memo) how this bit 
of the answer to our research question compares and/or contrasts—how similar 
and/or different it is—from the expected answer that we produced in the 


literature review of the first phase. 


In Step 3, we then give that quote (or image) and its memo package an 
appropriate 5 to 7-word headline that captures the conceptual essence of our 
memo. The lexicon that we use to reflect the concepts in the memo and headline 
should—to the extent possible without distorting the concept—try and align with 
the lexicon in the literature, so that our peers more readily grasp what we are 


trying to say, and it reduces the chance of distortion or misunderstanding. 


Note that in this sensitized more streamlined version, we ask this question of 
each successive bit or sentence of data: “Does this contain part of the answer to 
the research question?” If it likely does contain part of the answer, then we 
simply record our thoughts in a memo with a headline as to how this bit of data 
partly answers the question. If it does not evidently contain part of the answer, 
then we move on to the next successive bit of data—sentence, quote, image, etc.— 


without forcing a code on it. 


In Step 4, Categorization and Theory-Building, we cut and paste that quote or 
image that partly answers the research question, along with its memo and its 
headline, into its most appropriate categorical section in our pre-staged analytic 
framework from Phase 1. _ If this bit of data is an outlier, or if no part of our 
preliminary framework sufficiently represents its essence, then we revise our 
preliminary framework by creating a new additional category or subcategory. As 
part of Step 4, we intermittently rearrange or reorganize the conceptual 
framework into the one that best fits the emerging data. In other words, we 


continually compare and contrast each successive bit of data that we analyze with 


the relevant other parts of our data, and with the relevant parts of the literature, 
and continually revise and reorganize our code package (the headlines, memos, 
and the associated data/quotes) into logical higher-level analytical or theoretical 
or conceptual categories which become our middle range theories or middle 
range conceptual frameworks—which are the answer to our research question. 
This means that we are not stuck with the main headings of the preliminary 
conceptual framework produced from the literature in Phase 1, and instead are 
expected to challenge the establishment consensus of the literature where 


warranted. 


This final step of sensitized grounded theory also forces us to go back into the 
data when the codes reveal gaps, surprises, or discrepancies. In other words, if 
our comparing and contrasting mode of data analysis in the first run through of 
Phase 2 reveals gaps or additional elements—ones that differ from our 
preliminary framework produced from the literature review in Phase 1— then this 
“gap” or apparent discrepancy encourages us to go back and examine the data 
again with more scrutiny to determine if and to what degree it really is a gap or 
difference. If there is something new—something that is an addition or surprise 
to what the literature leads us to expect—we want to go back through the 
previously analyzed data sensitized to this to see if it is in fact playing an 
unexpected role, and that we just did not ‘see” them in the first round of analysis. 
If so, then this becomes part of our middle range theory and it becomes 
something of an outlier or counternarrative explanation that needs to be 


socialized in the literature, as part of Phase 3. 


Finally, we start over again with Step 1 by moving on to examine the next bit 
of data. 


There are several aspects of this 4-step method that merit elaboration: 


Empathetic, Faithful Representation of Participant Data and the Context 


First, cutting and pasting quotes into the preliminary conceptual framework 
produced in Phase 1 helps ensure a more empathetic, faithful representation of 
the participant data, including the contexts in which they are embedded. As the 


early grounded theorists Strauss & Corbin urge, “interpretive work and... 


interpretations must include the perspectives and voice of the people who we 
study” (Strauss & Corbin, 1994, p. 274). Another established grounded theory 
proponent, Kathy Charmaz, similarly urges researchers to adopt the practice of 
embedding a faithful representation of the narrative or voice and meaning of 
those studied in the final research outcome, or to keep their “life-world” or 
context “in the foreground” of the project at all times (Charmaz, 2000, p. 526). 
The mandate is, in her words, “giving voice to their respondents, representing 
them as accurately as possible” (Charmaz, 2000, p. 510). Although she does not 
explicitly recommend cutting and pasting quotes, this practice helps us do what 
Charmaz deems necessary—to “remain attuned to our subjects” views of their 
realities” (Charmaz, 2000, p. 515). 


Specific Middle Range Theory or Conceptual Framework 


Second, the answer produced in this mode of data analysis is in the form of a 
more specific conceptual framework or middle range theory. This specific 
conceptual framework produced in this second phase of sensitized grounded 
theory modifies, complexifies, and focuses—sometimes _ significantly—the 
preliminary framework produced in the literature review in the first phase. This 
is consistent with grounded theory generally; main goal of the grounded theory 
method as a tool within the broader project of social analysis has always been—as 
grounded theory proponent Kathy Charmaz (2000, p. 509) put it—the systematic 
“collecting and analyzing data to build middle-range theoretical frameworks that 
explain the collected data.” In other words, this middle range theoretical 
framework answers our research question with the collected data. It might, for 
instance, explain our research object’s causes or conditions of emergence, its 
nature or identity, or how it works, and thus help us estimate its likely future 


trajectory. 


Reflexivity via Rigorous Construction of the Object 


Third, the highly rigorous 4-step process in this second phase of sensitized 
grounded theory inherently adds the necessary reflexive element to our analysis. 


The idea of reflexive sociology, as Pierre Bourdieu saw it, is a function of the 


“rigor of the construction of the object” (Bourdieu, 1992, p. 220). In the spirit of 
Bourdieu, Foucault, Castells, and others, the idea is to analyze our data so 
rigorously that helps remove our own bias and the bias of the “legitimate” 
knowledge typically published in the _ literature. Grounded theory as 
conceptualized here in the upcoming 4-step process does this by forcing us to 
focus tightly on each successive bit of data and think critically about what just it— 
and nothing else—is offering in terms of a partial answer to our research 
question, and then how this compares and/or contrasts—how similar and/or 
different it is—from the expected answer that we produced in the literature 


review of the first phase. 


For example, assume that we go through six interviews and find that each one 
identifies three themes that form three parts of the answer to our research 
question. These similarities are important. Then, let us imagine that in our 
process of line-by-line coding in the seventh interview, a fourth answer turns up. 
This comparative difference is also important. Once we have a new concept, then 
we are sensitized to this concept, and our task as reflexive researchers is to go 
back through the previously analyzed data with this conceptual lens and see to 
what extent if any it actually did exist in some form in that data, but that we 


simply did not see it. 


This is why this method’s rigorous analysis entails an important element of 
reflexivity: If done correctly; it removes the distortion of the object by our own 
cultural biases and social interests by imposing a rigor in our analysis of each bit 
of data. 


Centering the Reflexive Ethos 


Fourth, reflexivity is also enhanced in sensitized grounded theory through a 
purposive sensitizing of our minds to the more critical concepts about knowledge 
and its production in the name of science. The goal in reflexive data analysis 
phase, more specifically, is to unveil the complex, nuanced, specific attributes of 
our object of inquiry as it relates to our research question. But, to do this requires 
that we also remain critically aware of the alternative, illegitimate, disallowed, 


unauthorized, tabooed, or politically incorrect knowledge about our object of 


inquiry—to liberate it from the societal apparatuses of power or knowledge-power 
structures that tend to distort it or obscure things about it. Foucault famously 
revealed that the world’s objects or truths are largely a function of a significant 
social base, and that truth “is supported materially by a whole range of practices 
and institutions: universities, government departments, publishing houses, 
scientific bodies and so on” (Foucault, 1972, p. 224; 1980, p. 194). Each society, 
in Foucault’s (1980, p. 131) terms, “has its regime of truth; its general politics of 
truth.” This regime, in the words of Herman and Chomsky (1988, pp. 298, 305), 
constitutes an “elite” or “doctrinal consensus” that cultural producers must 


negotiate. 


Similarly, Bourdieu viewed this ethos of reflexivity as crucial because 
knowledge is a site or field of cultural struggle. Bourdieu viewed the scientific 
discourses that populate the researcher’s heads not as fundamentally political. He 
saw them as part of “the social mechanisms which ensure the maintenance of the 
established order” (Bourdieu & Wacquant, 1992, p. 51), and viewed them as 
“conducted in the name of specific interests” (Bourdieu, 1993, p. 9). To make this 
point, Bourdieu noted that the sociology of rightwing intellectuals is “almost 
always done by left-wing intellectuals and vice versa” (Bourdieu, 1993, p. 50). 
Discourse theorists have also offered similar conceptualizations of discourses as 
fields or sites of political struggle. Laclau (1990), for example, noted how 
discursive constructs like myths can function as opportunistic ‘surfaces of 
inscription” upon which social needs and projects can be sited. Such was the 
case during the Cold War when US discourse on the Soviet Union was as much 
about constructing the identity of the good-Self as it was about knowing the 


dangerous external, evil other (Campbell, 1992, p. vii). 


Using grounded theory in a spirit of reflexivity is also important because of the 
performative nature of knowledge production about our objects of inquiry. For 
example, orientalism scholar Edward Said looked at the literature related to Islam 
and especially Islam-as-threat literature and argued that it was not reflexive and 
never disinterested; it was a function of a broader hegemonic competition 
between civilizations—“the West” and “Islam”—with the ultimate intent “to 


control, manipulate even to incorporate, what is a manifestly different...” (Said, 


2003, p. 12). Said similarly argued that Western literature or knowledge 
produced about Islam is not pure and reflexive subject matter, but geopolitical 
subject matter; is interested knowledge—knowledge that performs some function 
connected with power, colonialism, civilizational chauvinism, and so on. Said, in 
his Covering Islam: How the Media and the Experts Determine How We See the 
Rest of the World, again borrowed Foucault’s paradigm of “affiliation of 
knowledge with power,” asserting that “it is not too much of an exaggeration to 
say that all discourse on Islam has an interest in some authority or power,” and 
that “truth about such matters as “Islam” is relative to who produces it” (Said, 
1997, pp. xlix, Iviii). This was empirically demonstrated using this sensitized 


approach to grounded theory by Author A (2019). 


With this more reflexive ethos guiding our epistemological frame of thought, 
we can use grounded theory and ask the honest question of each bit of data: 
“What partial answer does this suggest that is typically taboo or politically 
incorrect, or hidden by the literature?” “How does this differ from the established 
consensus in the literature?” In the words of grounded theory proponent Kathy 
Charmaz, memo writing “helps to spark our thinking and encourages us to look at 
our data and codes in new ways” (Charmaz, 2000, p. 517). When sensitized to this 
more reflexive ethos, our memo writing step of grounded theory is much more 


revealing. 


Phase 3: Critical Problematization of the Literature 


Phase 3 entails a “critical problematization” of the literature. In the spirit of 
grounded theory, we critically compare the middle range theory produced in 
Phase 2 to the preliminary conceptual framework produced in Phase 1, to 
advance the science. Our questions in this final phase are: What did we find that 
is similar to other published related cases and to the general class of this 
phenomena? What did we find that was distinctive, or that was different? What 
accounts for these differences? This final phase also distinctively proceeds in the 
more critical ethos of Foucault to problematize the consensus of the literature to 


the degree that our middle range theory departs from that consensus. 


This critical ethos also helps create still further insights into the object of 
inquiry by unveiling the alternative, illegitimate, or politically incorrect “truth” 
about our object of inquiry from the power-knowledge structures that tend to 
distort it. In other words, the notion of critical analysis is a problematization of 
the prevailing doxas or dominant and “legitimate” consensus or common sense of 
the literature and seeks to liberate the nuanced minority concepts, frames, and 
voices. This more critical approach to the world’s social phenomena inherently 
introduces a kind of methodological pluralism which helps uncover tabooed, 
invisible data (Booth, 2005, p. 30). If the middle range theory produced in Phase 2 
entails a distinctive break with the expected findings that Phase 1’s preliminary 
conceptual framework suggested, then we advance the science by describing the 


agreements and disagreements, uniqueness, nuances and so on. 


Conclusion 


This sensitized version of grounded theory is arguably a_ syncretic 
amalgamation of the best practices within qualitative research. Logically, this is 
an articulation of what most of us already do. We are free to create and use this 
sensitized version of grounded theory because—as Charmaz puts it— 
“grounded theory strategies need not be rigid or prescriptive” (Charmaz, 2000, p. 
510). 


The question for fellow researchers is this: How can we improve on this 
“sensitized” approach to the grounded theory method? I look forward to your 


critical engagement of this. 
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Application 
An Example of How Sensitized Grounded Theory was Recently Used 


Finally, we can see how sensitized grounded theory was applied to produce 


actual peer-reviewed research on a topic of crucial importance. 


Applying Phase 1: The Literature Review and Preliminary Analytic Framework 


As an example of how to apply this first phase, let us take this research 
question from an actual article in the peer-reviewed journal, Counterterrorism 
Exchange, CTX: “What are the contemporary factors shaping the radicalization of 
Pakistan’s religious landscape?” Assuming that we are professional researchers 
with either religious extremism or Pakistan as part of our portfolio, we already 
know parts of the answer; there has been much published research on the nexus 
of extremism and Pakistan. But, to use the grounded theory method in a formal 
research agenda that tries to answer such a specific question for purposes of 
publishing and adding to the literature, we need to systematically review the 
state-of-the-art literature from related social phenomena in this and other regions 


to sensitize our minds to the wide range of likely factors. 


In actual research on the contemporary causes of mass-level radicalization in 
Pakistan, this sensitized version of grounded theory with a rigorous literature 
review up front helped identify a wide range of diverse ideological elements in the 
data or interviewees” narratives, aS summarized in this paragraph from the 
research: 

“Within the broad factor of ideology, the interviewees” more _ specific 

responses can be divided into the ideologies of Islamism, pan-Islamism, 

caliphatism, Salafism, jihadism, takfirism (an extreme form of sectarianism 
that holds the majority of Muslims to be apostate), anti-Westernism or 
conspiracism, and taqlidism (a doctrine of strict conformity and/or 


unquestioning obedience to the teachings of one’s primary religious 
authority)” (Author A, 2021). 


All of those ideational or ideological concepts readily emerged in the first 
coding pass because the researcher (myself in this case) essentially already 
completed this first phase of systematically reviewing the literature. This first 
phase also ensured that the coding aligned with the dominant lexicon in the 


scientific literature. 


Recall that the second goal of phase one is to produce an analytic framework 
into which we can organize our data, and that helps sensitize our minds (and thus 
the data) to all the possible various parts of the answer to our research question. 
We know that for most phenomena there are more established general 
frameworks in the literature which provide us with broad conceptual categories 


with established lexicons into which we can organize our specific subject’s more 


nuanced data. That is also the case in the subject of religious radicalization or 
violent extremism. To at least preliminarily organize the many nuanced parts of 
the answer to our specific research question and to sensitize our minds to the 
many parts of the answer to our research question, we could use the framework 
developed by United Kingdom’s “Channel Program” and that was used by 
Quillliam—a recently disbanded but then well-known counter-extremism 
organization in the UK run by former Muslim extremists. Quilliam used this 
conceptual framework to organize the findings its 2010 case study on 
radicalization of young and mostly Pakistani Muslims in British universities. The 
framework explains radicalization in mostly South Asian Muslim communities in 
terms of typically four main factor categories: 

1. Exposure to an ideology that seems to sanction, legitimize or require 


violence, often by providing a compelling but fabricated narrative of 
contemporary politics and recent history. 


2. Exposure to people or groups who can directly and persuasively articulate 
that ideology and then relate it to aspects of a person’s own background and 
life history. 


3. A crisis of identity and, often, uncertainty about belonging which might be 
triggered by a range of further personal issues, including experiences of 
racism, discrimination, deprivation and other criminality (as victim or 
perpetrator); family breakdown or separation. 


4. A range of perceived grievances, some real and some imagined, to which 
there may seem to be no credible and effective non-violent response (Quilliam, 
2010, p. 4). 


Since our research question is also about the causes of contemporary 
radicalization in the Muslim community of Pakistan, then we could use this basic 
four-part analytic framework in Phase 2 as a preliminary (not necessarily the 
final) heuristic to organize the more specific answers to our research question. 
Ideally, we would synthesize this framework with others that the literature 
offered to give us even greater analytical purchase. This way, whatever specific 
parts of the answer to our research question that the data reveals in our 
analytical process of grounded theory in Phase 2, we can preliminarily organize 
each specific part into one or more of these conceptual and causal categories that 
we pre-staged into our research file as a result from our phase one literature 


review. 


Specifically, in this real-world example, we can group all specific parts of the 
answer related to revolutionary and violence-legitimizing religious doctrines 
within the first category from the framework under heading of “Ideology.” 
Similarly, we can group all specific parts of our answer related to how ordinary 
Muslims are shepherded into an extremist community by other human agents— 
whether individuals, groups, organizations, or agent-like websites—in the second 
category from that framework under the heading of ‘socialization Factors.” Then 
we can organize the other parts of our answer to our research question within the 
final two parts of that framework under headings of “Identity Crisis” and 


“Political Grievances.” 


The expected new or additional concepts that emerge in the data can be 
organized under the appropriate added concept to the framework. We can expect 
this, and this is why we should combine conceptual frameworks that speak to 
complex social phenomena that offer conceptual insights into our specific object 
of inquiry. Thus, to explain religious radicalization in Pakistan, we might be more 
eclectic or syncretic and expand our four-part framework above with other causal 
concepts. For example, social movement theory implies that extremist movements 
can be explained under the syncretic three-part framework of cultural framing 
strategies, opportunity structures, and mobilization resource structures 
(McAdam, McCarthy & Zald, 1996; McAdam, Tarrow & Tilly, 1997). Thus, we 
simply might add these conceptual categories to our preliminary analytic 
framework to give us more bins or containers into which to organize our data in 
the coding phase. In other words, we are pre-staging them as general 
(sub)headings in our research manuscript; they become preliminary placeholders 


in which to insert those data elements that emerge in the grounded theory phase. 


Applying Phase 2: Data Analysis/Coding 


Again, the data analysis or coding in Phase 2 entails finding in the data the 
constituent, nuanced, particular parts of the answer to our research question, and 
then organizing or sorting these codes (the headlines, memos, and the associated 
data/quotes) into logical higher level analytical or theoretical categories or 


conceptual frameworks. We begin this process by organizing the analyzed data 


that partly answers our research question into our preliminary framework that we 
produced in Phase 1 and that we pre-staged into our research file. For example, 
to understand what structure of factors that were religiously radicalizing a large 
segments of Pakistanis, a research partner conducted 25 long-form narrative 
interviews across Pakistan with senior stakeholders involved in this radicalization 
and involved in trying to counter it. Many of the stakeholders were senior Salafis 
or Deobandis, who viewed themselves as combating extremist violence between 
Muslims, but who also readily legitimized extremist violence against non-Muslims, 


and did not see the latter militancy as extremist; it was normal. 


Thus, when they described the factors leading to religious extremism, it is not 
surprising that many of them focused on the belief-strands or ideology that 
legitimized violence against non-Muslims, but not against other Muslims, or 
against only certain kinds of Pakistanis who they believed were insufficiently 
Muslim. Their related statements were organized into the appropriate headlines 
or subcategories under the first higher-level causal category of ideology from our 


preliminary framework. 


As seen in the first subheading below, the code headline-subcategory 
“defensive jihadism” could be produced from a sentence in the first interviewee’s 
(Source 001’s) narrative. Again, when we come across a statement or quote like 
this that functions as part of the answer to our research question, then we simply 
cut and paste the quote, memo, and headline into the ideology section of the 


analytic framework in the research file. 


Defensive Jihadism 


“People got inspiration from Afghanistan as they considered them their 
religious brothers which were under attack.” (Source 001, a civil society 
activist working, among other things, to contain militant extremism). 


“Tf Muslims do not engage in jihad, they will be destroyed.” (Source 005, who 
had a doctorate degree) 


“Where Muslims are oppressed—e.g., Palestine and Kashmir— jihad is 
obligatory even for Muslims who are not living there.” (Source 010, a member 
of the politically active South Asia Salafi movement, Ahl-e-Hadith) 


“Jihad is obligatory on Muslims and is necessary to fight against oppressors in 
places where Muslims are oppressed by non-Muslims, such as in Kashmir, 


Afghanistan, and Palestine” (Source 012—a Salafist who was affiliated with the 
Ahl-e-Hadith or JAH movement). 


“Jihad is only legitimate if it is endorsed by the state, and it must be conducted 
to protect Islamic countries,” and that “Jihad is legitimate if kufars attack a 
Muslim state.” (Source 021, a Salafist and also member of Pakistan’s Ahl-e- 
Hadith movement) 


Meaningfully other belief-strand quotes that were identified in subsequent 
interview data were similarly copied and pasted into this ideology section of the 
analytic framework in the research manuscript, but were organized under 
different appropriate sub-category headings, based on what distinct belief was 
being expressed. Here are some of the quotes that were copied and pasted into 
the manuscript under a distinctly different ideological causal categories “offensive 


jihadism,” which also emerged in the interview data: 


Offensive Jihadism 


“If any country does not wage jihad against the kufar (disbelievers), then it is 
necessary to reform or replace the government” (Source 10, a member of the 
politically active South Asia Salafi movement, Ahl-e-Hadith). 


“Jihad is about fighting disbelievers, such as Russians, India, America”; “jihad 
is not a concept of relations between Muslims, or Sunni and Shia” (Source 012, 
again, a Salafist who was affiliated with the Ahl-e-Hadith movement, or JAH) 


“Jihad is a struggle or “fighting in the way of God. This means fighting against 
the kufar, not against other Muslims” (Source 021, a Salafist in JAH). 


Again, as each meaningfully distinct sub-category of an ideological factor 
emerges, we capture that by cutting and pasting it (along with its appropriate 
headline and memo) into its appropriate place in the research manuscript 
analytical framework. In this research, I found several statements in the 
interview data pertaining to a third ideological causal subcategory for which I 
gave the headline “Takfirism/Sectarianism,” which reflected the exact name given 
it by the interviewees, and also pervasive in the literature. Here is one quote that 
was organized under this heading: 

“(Takfirism] is a disease that is eating us up. We are all supposedly Muslims 

but if you look into each neighborhood, each calling the other kafir. In one 

masjid, it was written outside that only people of that denomination are 
welcomed. For other [denominations], there was a fine. In another masjid, 
someone of different denomination came and they literally washed the masjid 


after he left.” (Source 018, a graduate degreed researcher and a member of 
the Saudi funded Salafist movement, Ahl-al-Hadith (JAH), 


A finished part of the manuscript below reflects the other quotes and memos 
related to this category of takfirism that this process of sensitized grounded 
theory brought together under the broader causal category of ideology: 

Takfirism in Pakistan also shades towards violence against those who are 

insufficiently Muslim in the eyes of Salafis. Source 011, and imam at a Salafist 

academy, pointed to Muhammad’s statement that, “my ummah will be divided 
into 73 sects but only one will be the right path, the one that leads to me and 
my companions.” Source 018 declared that some in Waziristan “are non- 

Muslims and the position of Pakistani scholars is also that they are not 

Muslims.” Reinforcing the narrative of takfirism, Source 005 said, “The 

currently leadership are merely Muslims by name.” Source 008 similarly said 

that Pakistanis “feel that our government... follows American policy,” 
implicating the government as complicit with or a proxy of America’s “war on 

Islam,” as that predominant master narrative frames it. This fuels takfirism, 

008 said, and here “they follow a philosophy of the nearest enemy, because 


attacking this enemy (Pakistani government) is easier than attacking the 
distant enemy (America).” 


The second category in our preliminary analytic framework produced in Phase 
1, recall, was ‘socialization” factors or ‘socializing agents.” In the study of 
extremism in Pakistan, interviewee narratives pointed to the importance of a wide 
range of socialization factors or agents, such as: (1) state sponsored curriculum, 
teachers, and professors; (2) extracurricular Deobandi and Salafi institutions such 
as student movements; (3) key extracurricular influencers at madrassas; (4) local 
imams; (5) television preachers; and (6) websites, internet chatrooms, and other 
social media. Each of these became separate sub-categories under this main 
category—thereby complexifying our preliminary framework and making it 


specific to our research question. 


The final product of Phase 2’s sensitized and more streamlined grounded 
theory coding process is the following conceptual framework or middle range 
theory that flowed exclusively from our data and that specifically answers our 
research question—again, about what all contemporary factors were causing the 


mass-level radicalization in Pakistan: 


1. Ideology 


Islamism, Pan-Islamism, and Caliphatism 

Salafism and Wahhabism 

Jihadism—both defensive jihadism, and offensive jihadism 
Takfirism 


Anti-Westernism, antisemitism, and the “War on Islam” master narrative. 
Taqlidism 


2. Socialization into Extremism 


e Saudi Arabia’s Salafization strategy to contain Iran and the Islamist 
democracy movement 

State sponsored radicalizing structures 

Public education system and extracurricular groups 

Pakistan’s Deobandi and Salafi institutions 

Imam’s, television preachers, and madrassas 

Media and social media 


3. Identity Insecurity 


4. Political Grievances 

¢ Economic deprivation—both absolute and relative, or inequality 

e US and Western foreign policy 

In this framework, the four numbered and underlined headings are those 
produced in Phase 1 by analyzing the literature. They are simply the generalized 
bins or broad conceptual categories into which we organized the sub-parts of the 
highly specific answer. And, they were sufficiently broad that the research didn’t 
meaningfully need to change them, but added the specific nuance with the 


subcategories within them. 


Applying Phase 3: Critical Problematization of the Literature 


Phase 3, recall, critically compares the middle range theory produced in Phase 
2 to the preliminary conceptual framework produced in Phase 1. Our questions in 
this final phase are: What did we find that is similar to other published related 
cases and to the general class of this phenomena? What did we find that was 


distinctive, or that was different? What accounts for these differences? 


In this case of radicalization in Pakistan, the findings broke with the dominant 
or more legitimate frameworks in the literature, which framed radicalization as 
mainly a function of political and economic grievances. In this case of Pakistan, 
those factors almost did not even register as relevant, and two distinctly other 
factors—ideology and socialization—emerged as the dominant shapers. This 


research, therefore, functioned as something of a counternarrative or antithesis; 


it showed that the world is variegated and complex, and that our conceptual 
models are often strained if we try to apply them with any rigidity across the 


world’s various related social phenomena. 


This research also found that one of the conceptual causal categories 
produced in Phase 1—” identity insecurity—had little bearing in the minds of the 
25 experts across Pakistan. not apply, or that it is not substantiated by the data. 
Although it was definitely a factor in the case of young, religiously pious South 
Asian students attending secular universities in the United Kingdom in blooming, 
buzzing confusion of a big city and big campus in 2010, but it was not a factor for 
pious broader populace immersed in their more traditional contexts where they 


grew up in Pakistan. 
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